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THE STORK. 
This tall and stately bird (Ciconia alba,) although a visiter of the 
continent of Europe, from the north of Spain to Prussia, and particu- 
larly common in Holland, is only seen in this country as exhibited 


in menageries. It was once, however, common ; and its almost 
complete extinction here is one of the many evidences of the changes 
which man produces by the operations of his industry. ‘The marshy 
grounds, which formerly existed to a great extent in England, have 
been drained and cultivated. One or two solitary storks have been 
shot in this country during the present century. The bird generally 
stands from three-and-a-half to four feet high, including the long neck. 
The feet are webbed, and the legs are exceedingly long, and do not 
appear of a thickness commensurate to the bulk they sustain. The 
neck is also of great length; and the beak is straight, long, pointed 
and compressed. The stork walks slowly, and with measured steps ; 
but its flight is powerfnl and long continued, and it is accustomed to 
traverse the higher regions of the air. The stork represented in our 
wood cut, is an adult male, copied, by permission, from Mr. Gould’s 
splendid work on the “ Birds of Europe.” 

Storks are birds of passage. They spend the winter in the des- 
erts of Africa and Arabia, and in summer return to towns and villages 
in colder Jatitudes, where they build their nests on the summits of old 
towers and belfries, on the chimnies of the highest houses, and some- 
times in dead trees. In marshy districts, where the services of the 
bird in destroying reptiles are of peculiar value, the people frequently 
fix an old cart wheel, by the nave, in an horizontal position, to the ex- 
tremity of a strong perpendicular pole; an accommodation which 
seems so very eligible to the birds, that they rarely fail to construct 
their capacions habitations on such platforms. ‘The nest is a large 
cylindrical structure, built very strongly and durably with sticks, 
twigs and strong reeds; and lined on the inside with fine dry herbs, 
mosses, and down gathereg from the bushes. These fabrics last many 
years, and tothem the faithful couples yearly direct their unerring 
course, from far distant regions, to deposit their eggs, and rear their 

oung. 
‘ The eggs in a nest vary in number; not less than two, and seldom 
exceeding four. ‘The female covers those with the most tender solic- 
itude. Instances are recorded in which she has rather chosen to die 
than resign her charge. An affecting incident of this nature occurred 
onthe day of the “memorable battle of Friedland,” as related by 
M. Bory de St. Vincent, in-an:article of the “ Encyclopedie Moderne.” 
A farm in the neighborhood of the city was set on fire by the falling 
of a bomb, and the conflagration extended to an old dry tree on which 
a pair of storks had built their nest. It was then the season of incu- 
bation, and the mother would not quit the nest until it was complete- 
ly enveloped in fame, She then flew up perpendicularly ; and, when 
she had attained to a great height, rushed down into the midst of the 
fire, as if endeavoring to rescue the precious deposit from destruction. 





In one of these descents, enveloped in fire 
and smoke, she fell into the midst of the burn- 
ing embers, and perished. 

_ This constancy during the period of incuba- 
tion is succeeded by the most assiduous care 
inthe rearing of the young. The parents 
never lose sight of them. While one of the 
two is abroad in search of serpents, lizards 
frogs, or snails, the other remains in charge 
ofthe nest. When the young have acquired 
strength and vigor, it is highly interesting to 
observe the tender couple assist them in their 
first career through the air. The progeny are 
said to repay this care and kindness, when the 
parents are old and feeble, by supporting their 
wings when weary, in the long flights of their 
migration. But though *: be true that the 
weak and old are thus assisted by the vigor- 
ous and young, we have no means of know- 
ing that the assistants are the progeny of the 
assisted. The parents and the young conti- 
nue to live together until the season of migra- 
tion, For about a fortnight previous to that 
event, all the storks of the district assemble 
frequently in some neighboring plain, and ap- 
pear to hold a council to determine the desti- 
nation, and the time of departure. , 

When they at length wake their departure, 
the flocks are generally of great extent, and 
vary much in compactness. They are some- 
times, according to Dr. Shaw, half a mile in 
breadth, and take three hours in passing. As 
they have no voice, their course is usually 
unattended by any noise but that of their 
vane or eagage”, anything — to startle 
an extraordinary Waredeett atone which may 
be heard to a great distance, by striking the 
mandibles quickly and forcibly together. By 
their migrations, they enjoy at all times a 
nearly equal temperature ; avoiding those se- 
vere seasons in which the reptiles that form 
their food remain hid and torpid during a con- 
siderable part of the year. 

There is a peculiar interest attached to this 
bird, from the efficient protection which, in 
all ages and countries, it has received from 
man. In ancient Egypt, it was a capital crime 
to kill a stork ; and there, and elsewhere, its 
safety and existence are still defended by pe- 
nal laws. Indeed, there is, perhaps, no coun- 
try which it is accustomed to visit where its 
death would not be avenged, either by legal 
penalties or popular indignation. This pro- 
tection is, doubtless, in some measure owing 
to the amiable dispositions it exhibits; but 
must chiefly be attributed to the importance 
of its services in destroying the reptiles which 
abound in the districts that it usually fre- 
quents. The protection it receives is return- 
ed by the confidence with which the stork 
constructs its domicile in the midst of the 
most densely populated cities, and views from 
it the near approach of man without alarm. 

[Penny Mag. 
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THE LOST ONE FOUND. 


“Srory on tHE Beatritupes.”—This is the 
title of a book published by the Methodist Book 
Concern, in Philadelphia. It is designed to illus- 
trate Matt. iii, 5: “ Blessed are the poor in spirit; 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” The follow- 
ing extravts, taken from different parts of the work, 
will give a little idea of the interest which per- 
vades it :— 

“Until James Moreen was nine years old, 
he lived in an almshouse of the very worst de- 
scription. The people around him were gen- 
erally drunken and profane. His mother was 
a miserable woman, whose bad conduct had 
brought her and her child to that wretched 
place. It is a dreadful thing that such an 
almshouse should have ‘existed in a Christian 
community; but the poor people there seem- 
ed to be forgotten by God and man. 

“You would not believe that pride could 


find its way into so mean a place ; but wherever the unre- 
generate heart beats, there pride is found; nothing but 
the grace of God can root it out of the human mind. 
James, poor, ragged and dirty, as he was, was a proud- 
spirited boy. If some charitable person now and then 
gave him a second-hand cap or coat, or any other article 
of clothing, he would put it on, and strut about with as 
proud an air as the peacock puts on when he spreads out 
his tail of many eyes. ‘I'hen the people around him would 
laugh athis swaggering ways, which made James angry 
and he would use dreadful words, taking the name of the 
Lord his God in vain. 
7 ** When James was eleven years old, a man named 
arker applied at the almshouse for a boy, whom he wish- 
ed to have bound to him. James was selected, and right 
glad was he to get away from his place of abode. He felt 
as if he should be quite a gentleman in Mr. Barker’s fami- 
ly. He parted from his poor mother without the smallest 
regret, although she cried very much when he left her 
and brought out an old silk handkerchief, which was the 
only thing she had not parted with for rum, and tied it 
around James’s neck for a keepsake, Unmoved by her 
tears and sorrow, James went out of the gate of the alms- 
house whistling, and without even saying, Good by, got 
into the wagon which was to convey him to Mr Barker's 
house.” 
James, of course, saw and heard a grea 
things at Mr. Barker’s. But Mr. Bilhes vas trot a, 
and James wag not a good boy ; hence trouble ensued. 
We are now obliged to pass rapidly over the most in- 
teresting parts of the book, which tell how James was sent 


after the cows one afternoon, and how, by chasing first a 


squirrel, and then a rabbit, he became lost in the woods— 
how he was frightened about the wolves, and how atdenreh 


he was found vy MrT. i> « wevwnram, amu 
rs 


had WaveF heard’ O'before, wud Aually conducted BAK VE 
Mr. Barker’s—how terribly he was flogged by Mr. Bar- 
ker, and how, when he was driven away from the house 
of that cruel man, the woodman kindly took him home, 
and trained him up in the fear of the Lord. We can only 
add, that under good influences he at length became a 
good boy. 

“When Mrs. Wilson was busy, he nursed the baby, 
and brought her wood and water, and he learned to milk 
the cow. After a while he began to use the axe so well, 
that he was quite a help to Mr. Wilson in his out-door 
employments. When he had nothing else to do, he would 
take a book and sit down to read, though but for a mi- 
nute ata time. 

“The winter came, and it was very cold, for the scene 
of our story is laid in one of the most northern Statess but 
it was a pleasant and profitable winter to James. During 
the long winter evenings, the woodman gave him lessons 
in reading and in writing, besides those holy lessons which 
were intended to explain the Bible to him, and the way 
of salvation through Jesus Christ as there revealed. 

James began to have new views of himself. He saw 
that he was not what the Bible tells us we must be, in 
order to possess the kingdom of Heaven. He wished that 
he was better. He began to ask God to make him so. 
Many sinful words and actions, which once gave him no 
concern, and which he had quite forgotten, now arose to 
his mind. James had now learned to place so much con- 
fidence in his kind friends that he could tell them any 
thing. Ina blundering, broken way, he tried to tell them 
of his feelings, and they understood him. It became their 
delightful office to point him to Jesus, the Saviour from 
all sin. ' James was enabled to believe on him. He felt 
that he loved him. He was young, an inexperienced boy, 
but it is not necessary to be very wise or learned to 
know the things of God. In his infinite wisdom God 
has hid these things from the wise and prudent, and re- 
vealed them unto babes. ‘Too many of the wise desire 
not that poverty of spirit whichis the starting point in re- 
ligion, while the child receives it even as the little babe 
receives food from its mother, thriving upon it, and re- 
joicing in it, although it cannot understand the source 
from whence it comes. 

“Our first glimpse of James was in an alms house, 
proud, dirty and wicked. Our last view of him shall be 

a more pleasing one. 

« He has cleared a spot in that very wood where he was 
so providentially lost, andéhere built a small, neat house. 
By his own industry he has nearly paid for both house and 
land. Through some trees in the distance peeps the house 
of his earliest friends, the Wilsons. They still continue 
to be his dearest associates. He is engaged in the same 
business in which he worked with Mr. Wilson, and his 
mother lives with him. She declines rapidly, but he has 








the comfort of knowing that she will not depart without a 
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trust in her Redeemer. The prayers and instructions of 
tne son have been blessed to his mother. It is the delight 
of James to read the word of God to her after his day’s 
work has closed. Now they sit by the-door-on @ pleasant 


‘ 


summer evening. She leans forward to liaten.to the words 
of Jesus, which her son reads to her in a clear and dis- 
tinct voice. . , .. re 

“ What‘ has made the change if the miserable woman 
and in the wicked boy? The religion of Jesus; the 
religion which Jesus preached upon the Mount; the relig- 
ion which begins in poverty of spirit, and ends in the 
kingdom of heaven set up in the heart, as a forerunner of 
the eternal inheritance which God has prepared for those 


who love him.” 
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Moral Tales. 








ORIGINAL. 


A SCHOOL GIRL’S REMINISCENCES. 


Were you ever at boarding school, gentle reader? If 
not, you can scarcely sympathize with the trials and pleas- 
ures too, of those of whom I am about to speak. Some- 
where in New England, several years ago, there was a 
boarding school kept by a maiden lady who belonged to 
the Society of Friends, but as what I am to tell you is in 
nearly all particulars, as far as memory serves me, strictly 
true, you will excuse me if I withhold the real names of 
the individuals concerned, or even that of the place where 
the following events occurred. The house was an old 
fashioned, and in some respects a very inconvenient tene- 
ment, being almost devoid of closets of every description, 
but well furnished with apertures, and widely gaping 
cracks, which admitted the bleak winter winds as well 
as the summer heat in a manner not tending to increase 
our comfort, whatever other advantage such a system of 
ventilation might have possessed. The house had once 
served for soldier’s quarters during the revolutionary war, 
but so many years had elapsed since that period, that no 
trace of such inhabitants could we ever find, although we 
had no reason to doubt the truth of the tradition from any 
appearances of a more recent date in the mansion itself. 

At the time I entered the school, there were five apart- 
ments on the first floor, viz :—a dining room and sitting 
room, a kitchen, bedroom and pantry. On the next floor 
were six chambers, and above all was the attic of which I 
shall have occasion to speak more particularly, as the 
younger partofthe school spent here a great proportion 
of, their, time not devoted to study. There were about 
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bér of young ladies, but individuals were most miraculous- 
ly stowed away, some in bedsteads, and others in trundle 
beds, the occupants of one room,(and none of the chambers 
were very large,) seldom exceeding ten. At length all 
human ingenuity having been exhausted in the way of 
stretching the house internally, a long and very narrow 
room was added upon the ground floor which received 
the appellation of “the lower bed room.” Here, during 
the quarterly meetings held among the Quakers, twelve 
unhappy damsels were crowded together, much like cab- 
in passengers in a steamer. 

Well dol remember one night when this was our sorry 
Jot. The weather being extremely hot, all the windows 
which were only about three feet from the ground, had been 
opened, and the tribe of insects, so well known for their 
peculiarly fine treble voices, which start the unwar 
sleeper from pleasant dreams to anything but a delightful 
reality, had flocked in, to have a rare feast for cannibals, 

Towards morning I grew perfectly desperate under the 

repeated attacks of the well armed foe, and springing from 
my bed, I caught up my shoe, and proceeded to offensive 
movements upon the enemy. My example was followed 
by some of my companions, and soon we had battered to 
death in close combat, great numbers of the cruel invad- 
ers, As the walls were of white plastering, this operation 
did not serve to beautify them, but that was a matter of 
little concern to us, provided we had a temporary relief 
from the musquitoes. 
_. We liked the quarterly meetings in winter very much. 
During that season but few pupils remained at the school, 
and not being put to much inconvenience by the visitors, 
we enjoyed the variety which their society gave us. 

Upon one of these occasions, (it was a cold snowy day,) 
two or three of the male friends had invited some of the 
young ladies to ride. Two sleighs had already started 
with their freight, and the third, driven by one Benjamin 
(we were seldom enlightened asto the surnames of the 
brethren,) was ready for some of the scholars to take 
their seats. 

It happened that a hollow in one part of the field, which 
was planted with corn in summer, was so filled with wa- 
ter during the rainy season, that quite a pond was formed 
which had now frozen over, leaving the remnants of corn 
stalks protruding above the surface. Now Benjamin’s 
Bucephalus possessed by no means the meek and quiet 
spirit which characterized his master, and so instead of 
patiently standing while the young ladies were stepping 
into the sleigh, he took a ver rapid promenade about the 
field, and landed his hapless master among the cornstalks 
aforesaid. 

Benjamin arose, and cast a mournful gaze around, but 
after recovering his hat and whip, and turning the sleigh 
right side up, he once more presented himself before the 
frightened maidens, who had scrambled over a stone wall 





to escape from the fearful quadruped. I was one of the 
younger fry, and had not entertained a hope of a sleigh 
ride, but none of my elders had the courage to run the 
risk of an adventure like the one we had just witnessed, 
and so I joyfully took my seat by Benjamin’s side. ‘The 
ride was a very cold one, and my fingers unprotected by 
a muff, were almost frozen by the nipping air, but then it 
was a grand thing to have a sleigh ride, you know, and I 
was satisfied. : 
But I must tell you, as I promised, something about 
the attic. It wasa large room, extending over the whole 
of the house, as it was originally built, and as it was un- 
divided into apartments, it formed quite an extensive play- 
room for the children. Here, in the front part, were ar- 
ranged all the playthings which we had brought from home ; 
such an array of tea and dinner sets, parlor, chamber and 
kitchen furniture, on a miniature scale, was seldom col- 
lected together, except in a toy shop. Here were enacted 
all the domestic arrangements of a family, together with 
marvellous additions of our own invention, which tended 
to give that variety, which is said to be the “spice of life. 
We had forsaken the baby house one afternoon, for the 
less complicated game of ‘hide and seek.” The old at- 
tic furnished excellent nooks for concealing ‘‘ leetle in- 
dividuals,” as I have heard a certain learned professor 
say, and these were quickly filled. One part of the room 
was much higher than the rest, and a large step, resem- 
bling an out door terrace, led down from the lower to the 
upper part. Just by the chimney, this step shelved over 
and left quite a large dark space underneath. We thought 
this the very gem of hiding places, and resolved to make 











use of it. I went in first, and though somewhat surpris- 
ed to find that I could look into the room below, there 
being spaces left between the chimney and the timbers, 
large enough for a child’s head to go through, still no 
sense of danger deterred us from taking possession. One 
little girl stepped in after me, and a third was following 
our example, when suddenly a creaking sound and a tilt- 





ing of the boards sent a fearful shuddering through our 
frames. Escape was hopeless ; firmly wedged in to make 
room for those who were to come after us, we had not 
time to get out before we were precipitated into the next 
story, with a violence which was in no degree lessened by 
the various medley which accompanied us ; pans, jugs and 
flower-pots, an iron clock weight, and 1 know not what 
else, came tumbling upon us, little victims that we were. 
My little companion, having lighted upon me in her de- 
scent, rolled away like an India rubber ball, without re- 
ceiving any injury, except afew scratches, but not so 
happy was I. ‘The flower-pot broke on the back of my 
head, producing a bump which might have scared even 
a phrenologtst, afid whet: ~=nuprad mu senaoe 1 famed 

we Severe out in My ei preced "waren: ae 
skilful ana ctucwy uanas of the elder lady of the estab- 
lishment, and truly she administered remedies which were 
fully as painful as the wounds. For one half hour, my 
aching head was vigorously plied with a stiff brush, and 
at the end of that time the swelling was verily reduced. 
I believe even a bone might have given way under such 
strokes. Camphor was applied to the bleeding wound in 
the arm, and any sensation, after the first shock produced 
by the smart, might have been called a pleasant one. The 
old lady then called the children together, and gave a sol- 
emn lecture upon the sin of hiding in such dangerous 
places, and said the only wonder was that we had’nt all 
fallen ‘into the chimney, as there was an open space in it 
there, just big enough to hold us, and if we had gone in, 
there would have been little chance of our coming out 
alive. Whether this last information was strictly true, I 
know not, but at any rate, we were sufficiently frightened 
to have believed anything she might have told us about 
it, and we never hid there again. 

I have said but little of my schoolmates, but memory 
retains with wonderful distinctness, nearly all. ‘Their 
ages were various; indeed, all the way from four to 
twenty-five. Some, I shall always remember with pleas- 
ure; afew, I still dearly love. Great changes have piss- 
ed over many of them; and no doubt the history of each 
would be interesting if we could obtain it. A large pro- 
portion of them are married and settled in different parts 
of the Union. We shall never all meet again on earth ; 
yet once again we shall meet when the earth and the 
heavens have fled away. It is a solemn thought. We 
know not what may have been the influence which each 
one exerted upon the rest, and perhaps a lasting impress 
for good or evil has heen at that school made upon some 
of us. The past we cannot recall; be it our aim in the 


future, to place all the influence God has given us, upon 
the right side. Etta. 








History and Biography. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


anpD History oF tHe American Revo.ution.—No. 5. 
1758. Capture of Fort Duquesne. 

In the beginning of 1758, Gov. Dinwiddie returned to 
England, to the great joy of Virginia, where his adminis- 
tration of affairs had caused general dissatisfaction. Fran- 
cis Fauquier was appointed in his stead, and until his ar- 
rival, the place was filled by John Blair, President of the 
council. This was especially gratifying to Washington, 
as his chief perplexities had arisen from the Caprices of 

















the Governor. As soon as his health was restored, he 
went back to the army. 





Mr. Pitt had been appointed Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, and affairs at home and abroad began to wear a 
new aspect. The war against the French was to be pros. 
ecuted with new vigor. General Forbes was appointed 
to take the command of an expedition against Fort Du- 
quesne,—a measure which Washington had long labored 
to bring about. Mr. Pitt addressed a letter to the colo- 
nies, requesting their aid in the war, and proposing that 
the home government should be at the charge of furnish- 
ing arms, equipments and provisions for the colonial 
troops. This put a new spirit into the people; and the 
Virginia Legislature responded, by voting a large increase 
of the army. In all these movements, Col. Washington 
actively participated, and in July, arrived at Fort Cumber. 
land, the place of rendezvous for the forces that were to 
march to the Ohio, with two remnants of Virginia sol- 
diers. Finding his men destitute of regimentals, and 
having no prospect of a supply, he equipt them in the In- 
dian dress, (a shirt and blanket,) which for the warm sea- 
son was lighter and more comfortable. 

But now he was put to another severe trial. General 
Forbes raised the question, whether the army should mareh 
through the old road made by Gen. Braddock, or make a 
new one. Washington was surprised that the latter ex. 
pedient should be thought of, as he thought it not only un- 
necessary, to make a new road through the wilderness, 
but that it would be likely to defeat the enterprise, as 
winter would set in before the road could be completed, 
But notwithstauding his remonstrances, the measure 
was determined. However unwise it appeared to him, 
when the question was settled, he submitted, and went 
cheerfully and vigorously at work to accomplish it. He 
attended the councils of war, and was consulted upon 
every important measure by the General, at whose request 
he drew up a line of march and order of battle ; and when 
the army marched, he requested to be put in the advance. 
At Lazal Harma, he was put at the head of 1000 men, 
who were to move in front of the main army, and act as 
pioneers, in clearing the road, keeping out scouts and 
guards to prevent surprise, and throwing up fortifications 

as security for the stores of provisions. It was Novem- 
ber before Gen. Forbes, with the main army, reached La- 
zal Harma. The roads were very bad; the weather was 
cold; and the hills were covered with snow. It was now 
more than fifty miles, through pathless and rugged wilds, 
to Fort Duquesne. The soldiers scantily clothed and fed 
and exposed to great hardships from exposure and con- 
stant labor, began to lose their spirits. A council of war 
was held, and it was determined to go into winter quar- 
ters, and proceed no further till spring. But just at this 
time, three prisoners were taken, who gave such an ac- 
count of the weak state of the garrison at Fort Duquesne, 
that this decision was reversed : and the army was press- 
ed forward without tents and heavy baggage, and with only 
atrain of light artillery. The troops animated by the 
example of their officers, performed their tasks with new 
ardor, Washington pressing on in front, and attending 
personally to the cutting of the road, establishing depots 
of provisions, and preparing the way for the main army. 
On the 25th of November, Gen. Forbes. entered Fort Du- 
quesne, which had been abandoned by the enemy the day 
before. The place was named, Fort Pitt, after Mr. Pitt, 
Prime Minister of England ; which has given name to the 
city of Pittsburgh, that now stands on its site. Thus the 
Providence of God, in the capture of three prisoners, in 
all probability prevented the failure of this expedition, on 
which may have depended the question whether the Great 
Western Valley should be settled byeignorant French 
Catholics, as Canada was, or by an intelligent, free, 
Protestant population. 

_ In giving the history of these wars, we are far from de- 
siring to infuse into our youthful readers, the war spirit, 
which should the rather be checked and discouraged. We 
believe, however, in the right and duty of national de- 
fence. When our territory is invaded, and our peaceful 
inhabitants slaughtered, by a foreign foe, it is just as much 
our right and duty to defend our territory, and protect our 
fellow citizens, as it is to imprison a thief or hang a mur- 
derer; and for this purpose, the Bible says the magistrate 
is the “the minister of God, a revenger, to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil.” But a war of invasion and conquest 
is wicked and murderous. Such the American colonists 
regarded the French war, of which we have been speaking. 

It appears clear, that the success of the French, in their 
endeavors to seize upon the Western country, was regard- 
ed as an event which would prostrate the liberties and re- 
ligion of the English colonies; and by the triumph of 

“opery in this land, destroy this refuge from the oppres- 
sions and persecutions of the old world. ‘To repel these 
invasions, was therefore, in their view, a righteous service 
both to God and man. 

_After the close of this campaign, Washington resigned 
his commission, having gained possession of the Ohio, 
and thus put an end to the war in the middle colonies. 
On retiring, he received an address from the officers who 
had served under him, expressing their strong attachment 
to him, and the high opinion they entertained of his mili- 
tary talents, patriotism, and private virtues. And this tes- 
timony met a hearty response from the authorities and 
people of Virginia. 

The events of this war had an important influence on 
the life and character of Washington. They were a 
school of practical knowledge and discipline, qualifying 
him for the great work, for which Providence was raising 
him up. The duties which he had to perform, and the 
difficulties he had to encounter, borea strong resemblance 








to those of the American Revolution. N. 
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Learning. 








ORIGINAL. 


HOW TO TALK.—NO. X. 


The exercise in pronunciation opened a new field of 
investigation to the boys, and they entered it with much 
eagerness. When the time for the exercise arrived, they 
were all ready, with their examples, which were quite 
miscellanous for a few days, as their teacher had not lim- 
ited their inquiries to any particular class of words, wrong- 
jy pronounced. 

The well known “ Reapy” was the signal for com- 
mencing. 

“You may begin at the back seat,” said Mr. Cum- 
mings, ‘‘ and each one in order give his sentence, and cor- 
rect it himself.” 

Put them on lengthways—lengthwise. 

He lives a mild from the village—a mile. 

He read two col-qumns—col-umns. 

Jane came home again—pronounced a-gen. 

Capt. Clark made a tour through Europe—pronounced 
toor—not tower. 

James was a bad fellur—fellow. 

Eliza has a new bunnet—pronounced bonnet. 

“The steamer bust her biler,” said little Thomas Nye, 
anew scholar. The boys smiled, and rather disconcert- 
ed Thomas, who however made his correction in a few 
ninutes, 

Who of my readers can tell what is the right spelling 
ind pronunciation of the words in italics in the last sen- 
ence ? 

Proceed, said the teacher. 

Gineral Taylor was in Mexico—General. 

Henry said it in yeest—in jest. 

That plant is rank pizen—poi-son. 

I have a great tde of going to school—ide-a. 

Master Cummings remarked that ain the end of a word 
iad generally the sound of ah. 

Simeon Packard had a question to ask. 

‘When we speak of the front part of the head, should 
ve say, forrud, or forward, or fore-head.” 

“First,” said Mr. Cummings, ‘‘ let the school spell the 
vord intended.” 

Some spelled f-0-r-w-a-r-d. ‘‘ This word is not the one 
ibe used when speaking of a part of the head.” 

“ How should it be spelled?” 

Most of the boys had it right—f-o-r-e-h-e-a-d. 

Now for the pronunciation ; fore-for; head-ed; for-ed. 
The & is not sounded. 

The word forward must not be pronounced in the same 
my but for-wud. John what is your example? 

amuel kotched cold—caught cola. 

Mr. Cummings said that took cold would be a better 
expression. 

Singular number for sin-gu-lar. 

Very well for this time, boys. Be prepared to-morrow, 
ad remember to practice what you learn. L. Y. 


Morality. 
I WILL TRY. 


BY J. MILTON COBURN. 

















1 will try, issued from a full and strong heart, achieves 
wonders. The inviolate purpose of Napoleon to obtain | 
wiversal dominion, led to the execution of daring enter- 
ptises, which sent consternation throughout the Eastern 
world. But nobler success crowned the persevering ef- 
rts of a Washington. Through his instrumentality, 
yranny was checked, and the tree of liberty planted, 
which will thrive till it overshadows this entire hemis- 
phere. 

The determined spirit of the ragged Heyne, battled 
through crushing poverty and severest difficulties, up to 
a Professorship in the University at Gottingen. 

The undaunted James Ferguson, the poor ‘‘ shepherd’s 
boy,” by mighty strugglings and untiring diligence, be- 
tame a distinguished philosopher. ‘ 

Little did men think, when they witnessed the gro- 
esque appearance of Benjamix Franklin, trudging through 
he streets of ‘‘ brotherly love,’’ with one roll under his 
am, and eagerly devouring another, that his name would 
te handed down to future generations, as a diplomatist, 
patriot and sage. 

Many sons of misfortune and indigence, by clinging 
fist to the simple motto, ‘I will try,’’ have arisen from 
humble obscurity, and made their names illustrious in the 
annals of the world. 

Fifieen years ago, I became acquainted with two young 
ten in the pursuit of a classical education, who have 
since illustrated the value of “I will try.” Their names 
Iwill call Jameson and Perly. They were classmates, and 
scupied the same room. Jameson was rich, enjoying 
tncommon facilities for education. Perly was poor, sus- 
tained himself by manual labor and school-keeping. Jame- 
son was called brilliant, and easy to learn. Perly was 
thought to be dull, slow to perceive and acquire. The 
literary performances of Jameson astonished and delight- 
ed. Those of Perly produced mortification and disgust. 
Visitors often remarked,—" Jameson will make a great 
man, but Perly had better engage in agriculture.” But 
they knew not their purposes and habits. Jameson was 
resolute, indolent and easily discouraged. Perly acted 
on the noble resolve, “I will try,” till every barrier 
gave way before him. ‘The sequel is soon told. 














Perly, surmounting all obstacles, has become eminently 
useful in one of the learned professions. Jameson, though 
capable, had he improved his opportunities, of becoming 
a distinguished scholar and statesman, is a mere drone 
in society. 

In every department of life, in all human undertakings, 

we see the same characteristic results. Mere sighings 
and wishings, however rich the gifts of nature, never give 
success, or bring one to eminence. An individual of en- 
ergy and perseverance, with elevated aims, though sur- 
rounded by a host of discouragements, will ultimately 
triumph. But the person wanting these elements, though 
possessing wealth and genius, will never accomplish any 
thing great or praiseworthy. 
Then those who would secure the rich stores of wisdom, 
the pleasures of wealth, or the laurels of fame, or what 
is infinitely better, moral excellence and permanent use- 
fulness, must avoid and give no place to that disastrous 
intruder, ‘‘ J cannot,” but let their motto always be, “‘ J 
will try,” and try vigorously,—try—try ever. And vic- 
tory, sweet victory, shall be theirs. 


THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


Fenelon was a Roman Catholic, and Archbishop of 
Cambria, in France. He was aman of the finest feelings 
of the greatest benevolence, and he uniformly practised 
the law, ‘‘ overcome evil with good.” He was kind and 
affable to the lowly, mild and courteous to the ignorant, 
philanthropic to the miserable, and ever gentle to both 
friend and foe. The consequence was, that he won all 
hearts. His diocese was often the theatre of war—but 
the English, Germans and Dutch, ever surpassed the in- 
habitants of Cambria in their love and veneration for him. 
At such times, he gathered the wretched into his residence 
and entertained them; for his known goodness had sur- 
rounded him with a power which even contending armies 
could not resist; and the consequence was, that his dwell- 
ings were safe, even when towns and villages were lying 
in smoking ruins around him. The following is an in- 
stance of his great kindness. He observed one day, that 
a peasant, who had been driven from his home, and to 
whom Fenelon had given shelter, ate nothing. He in- 
quired the reason. ‘* Alas! my Lord,” said the poor 

man, ‘in making my escape from my cottage, I had no 
time to bring off my cow, which was the support of my 

family. The enemy will drive her away, and I shall nev- 

er find one so good.” Fenelon, availing himself of his 

privilege of safe conduct, immediately set out, accompa- 

nied by a single servant, and drove her back himself to 

the peasant. By thus walking according to the law of 
overcoming evil with F004, he gained the affection of all. 


‘he peasantry jovea Sir §, . 
his death, their tears would flow Whe - ze nd, lor, There 


is the chair on which our good Archbishop used to sit in 
the midst of us; we shall see him no more.” Whata 
crown of unfading glory the law of love gave man. 

[ Montgomery. 














Benevolence. 














ROMANTIC CASE. 


A case of habeas corpus, quite romantic in its facts, 
was argued recently, before Mr. Justice Coleridge. It 
appeared that the wife of an Irish pedlar, named Cryn- 
nion had twin children in 1839; that she called upon the 
defendant’s wife, Mrs. Jackson, who had had a child about 
a fortnight before, which had died; that Mrs. Jackson 
observed that while one of the children had on long cloth- 
ing, and was healthy, good-looking and clean, the other 
(a girl) was clad in a red calico cap, short clothing, and 
without any covering upon its feet, although then only six 
weeks old. It likewise had sores upon its hand and shoul- 
der, which were exposed to the inclemency of the weath- 
er. Its mother accounted for the sores by attributing them 
to the neglect of some neighbors who had had charge of 
the child, stating that they had negligently laid it down 
before the fire, and it had been burnt. She added that 
she wished, ‘‘ the Almighty would take it out of her way, 
for she could not suckle two of them.” Mrs. Jackson, 
deeply moved by her own recent bereavement, said it was 
a pity the child should die without help, and asked it of 
its mother, who cheerfully complied, and with a profusion 
of thanks, and expressions of gratitude, gave it up to her, ’ 
solemnly promising never to own it again, or to come 
near or annoy Mrs. Jackson as long as she lived. Mrs. 
Jackson immediately clad the child in the apparel which 
was intended for her own infant, called in medical attend- 
ance to dress and prescribe for it, and, by judicious med- 
ical treatment, was herself enabled to suckle the child, 
which she did for a period of sixteen months, and lavish- 
ed upon it the utmost care and tenderness. As it grew 
up, its health continued very precarious, and large sums 
were expended not only in medicine and medical attend- 
ance, but in frequently sending it into the country, for the 
benefit of its health. When about five years old it was 
sent to school, where it has since continued. Several 
parties of respectability deposed to the uniform kindness 
bestowed upon the child by its adopted parents, and the 
reciprocity of their affection. Crynnion now claimed the 
child, which was present in court with both its real and 
adopted parents, At the close of the case, the judge said 
to the child, ‘I suppose you know that these (pointing to 
the Crynnions) are your parents, and that this (pointing to 
Mrs. Jackson,) is your mamma Jackson, and you must 





now go to which of them you please.” The child imme- 





diately knelt down, thanked his lordshi , and rushed i 

the arms of Mrs. Jackson. His lordship then said he 
should, upon the principle of the case laid down by Lord 
Eldon, refuse the custody of the child to its parents, in- 
asmuch as he did not believe one word of the affidavits 
filed by John Crynnion, the father, every sentence of 
which had been fally contradicted by affidavits on the 
other side, made by parties of respectability, who, it ap- 
peared, had bestowed every possible care upon the child. 
[English paper. 


Sabbath School. 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN A MINISTER AND 
A CHILD. 


An Irish clergyman who made the Scriptures his daily 
study, and was a zealous advocate for the establish- 
ment of schools in his own country, in which poor chil- 
dren might be taught the way of salvation, one day met a 
little boy, whom he did not know, going to school. He 
thought the child looked intelligent and thoughtful, which 
led him to wish to enter into conversation with the little 
stranger: so he addressed him thus :— 

“ What is that you have under your arm, my little man?” 
“It is a will, sir.” 
* What will ?” 

“ The will which Jesus Christ hath bequeathed to me 
and to all those who desire to have their part in the inher- 
itance therein mentioned.”’ 

‘‘ What inheritance, then, has Jesus Christ bequeathed 
to us in his will or testament ?” 

“* A kingdom, sir.” 

** And where is this kingdom?” 

oi is the kingdom of heaven, sir.” 

in bor expect to reign in heaven as a king, my lit- 
= Yes, sir, as being a co-heir with Jesus Christ.” 

“ Will all men reign there, as well as you.” 

No, sir ; those only who ground their right to the 
kingdom by doing what is commanded in this holy book, 
can reign there, through the infinite mercy of Christ, their 
Redeemer.” 
_The good clergyman was delighted to find the child so 
wisely taught ; and afier much more conversation with 
him, he said, ‘you are a very happy little boy, to have 
read to so much profit; take good care of the will which 
makes you such precious promises; study all its provis- 
ions, believe its testimony, and you will be happy both in 
this world and in that which is to come. 


Natural History. 


























A SALMON FIGHT. 


Instances of the ferocity of the varied species of bipeds 

and quadrupeds have been often recorded in the public 

journals, and Mr. Jesse and Mr. St. John have lately fur- 

nished interesting incidents regarding the traits and hab- 

its of these animals; but we have this week to relate a 

more remarkable occurrence, in the character of the sal- 

mon, than we have yet had the opportunity to record. 

The facts are these :— 

While several cuttermen of the preventive service, were 

on their rounds the other day, and bearing along the 

Findhorn, between Glenfernes and Dulcie bridge, they 

observed an unusual commotion among the spawning beds, 
on the ford. On approaching the spot, two large male 

salmon were seen engaged in mortal combat for posses- 

sion of a female. Never did chivalric knights contest for 

the hand of “ ladye fair” more fiercely than these buird- 
ly ‘‘lords of the flood.” The tranquil bosom of the 
stream was lashed into foam by the struggles of the finny 
antagonists; in the meantime, the object of the fray beat- 
ing silently about, spectatress of the fight. From the ap- 
pearance of the stream—died with blood, and gradually 
assuming its former smooth surface, it was evident that 
the contest was over. One of the salmon at last floundered 
on the surface, dead, and the victor, it may be conjectur- 
ed, exhaustedly bore off his prize. The men who had the 
curiosity to watch the fight, as a proof of their story, con- 
veyed the dead salmon tothe nearest dwelling, that of Mr. 
George Macintosh, March Strype, near the entrance of 
the secluded valley called the Streens. The victorious 
salmon had torn off the flesh, or rather fish, along the 
back, from head to tail to the very bone. In the move- 
ment of salmon spawning, the males have often been seen 
chasing one another, but such a fray as this hag not been 
witnessed by the oldest fisher or poacher on the Findhorn. 

[Elgin Courier. 











Religion. 














LETTER ON THE SCRIPTURES. 
BY A QUEEN. 


Dear Children :—I have copied for you a letter written 
by Margaret, Queen of Naverre, grandmother of Henry 
the Fourth of France, about the year 1538. I think it 
will give you pleasure to know, that though a queen, she 
was a constant reader of the Scriptures; and she thus 
speaks of them in this letter to her children, who had 
asked her to write some stories for their amusement :— 

“You ask me, my dear children, to do a very difficult 
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thing—to invent something that will make you happy. I 
have been seeking all my life to dothis, but I have found 
only one thing, which is, reading the Holy Scriptures. 
In perusing them, my mind experiences its true and per- 
fect joy; and from this pleasure of the mind proceed the 
repose and health of the body. If you desire me to tell 
you what I do, to be so gay and so well, at my advane- 
ed age; it is because, as soon asI get up, I read these sa- 
cred books. ‘There | see and think upon the will of God, 
who sent his Son to us on earth, to preach that holy word, 
and to tell us the sweet tidings, that he promises to par- 
don our sins and extinguish our debts, by giving us his 
Son, who loved us, and suffered and died for our sakes. 
This idea so delights me, that I take up the Psalms, and 
sing them with my heart, and pronounce them with my 
tongue, as humbly as possible, the fine hymns with which 
the Holy Spirit inspired David and the sacred authors. 
The pleasure I: receive from this exercise so transports 
me, that I consider all the evils that may happen to me 
in the day to be real blessings; for 1 place Him in my 
heart, by faith, who endured more misery for me. Before 
I sup, I retire in the same manner, to give my soul a 
congenial lesson. At night, I review all that 1 have done 
in the day; I implore pardon for my faults, I thank God 
for his favors, and I lie down in his love, in his fear, and 
in his peace, my soul being free from every anxiety. Lo! 
my dear children, what has, for a long while made me so 
happy. I have sought everywhere else, but have found 
nothing but this so solid and satisfying ; and if you will 
give an hour every morning to such reading, and say 
your prayers devoutly, you will perceive in this solitude 








University, and wait there for messages which the students would 
give him. This good advice was gratefully received, and the 
young travellers separated, each with the kindest feelings to- 
wards each other. ' 

On reaching Heidelberg, our young hero went directly to his 
father’s friend, the carpenter, but found a sorry we!come from 
him. Poor himself, the carpenter protested that he could give 
poor Fritz no assistance, and, leading him into the street, he 
left him there to take care of himself. This was rather discour- 
aging, but Fritz had a brave heart, and after looking for some 
time, he found an inn, whose humble appearance, led him to 
suppose he could be accommodated ata very cheaprate. In this 
however, he was mistaken. The old woman who kept the house 
was as cross as she was miserly. She gave poor Fritz a miser- 
able supper, and some straw spread upon the stable floor was 
his comfortless bed, 

Gretchen, the servant maid of the old woman, a young girl of 
about fifteen, seemed touched with compassion, at seeing how 
miserably the young traveller was accommodated. When she 


get his old friends. He sent forhis parents and younger broth. 
ers and sisters to come to Heidelberg to live, and to crown all, 
married the pretty Gretchen, with whom and her excellent 
mother, he lived, loved and respected by all. 

This is nota fictitious story. It is a true account of the man. 
ner that the distinguished Schultz of Heidelberg rose to emi- 
nence. 





Tue Picrortan Tract Primer; just published by the 
American Tract Society, is a little book beautiful in its Cuts, 
Printing and Cover, and the articles it contains are calculated 
to have the best influence on the mind of the young reader. 














Variety. 








A GENTLEMAN, 


Dr. Humphrey was once seated in a stage coach, when, 
gentleman and lady on their bridal tour, wished to be accommo. 





was left alone with Fritz, she told him that he had better leave 
the house the next morning, as her mistress was both miserly 
and ill-tempered. | She offered to assist him to find a better 
place, and, after hearing his story, told him that she thought her 
mother, a poor spinner, would take him to live with her. Now 
indeed, brighter prospects were opening to our young adventu- 
rer. The next morning Gretchen was as good as her word. 
She took Fritz with her to her mother’s, told her his story, and 
begged her to let him remain there till he could get some em- 
ployment. 








those charms which will attend you in every city. In- 
deed, whoever knows God, will find the most beautiful 
things in him; but, without him, what is there that will 
not become offensive and disagreeable? You must be- 
lieve what I say, if you wish to have a safe and pleasant 
life.”* [London Children’s Miss. Mag. 


Editorial. 











THE LITTLE ERRAND BOY. 

We shall take the same liberty with this charming story, 

which we have done with others, and, as it is impossible to give 
it to our readers entire, we shall abridge the narrative, and give 
such passages as seem to us mostinteresting. The whole story 
together with several others of a most entertaining character, 
may be found at the store of Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, bound in 
jhe prettiest manner, under the title of * Jacobo.” This is only 
one of a series of tales, published by Chambers, and we advise 
any of our young friends who wish to own a number of interest- 
brary tor Young People.” ~ ’ ee 

“ A short way from the free city of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
there dwelt a number of years ago, the family of a poor agricul- 
turalist. Herman Schultz, as this person was called, procured 
a scanty living by farming a few acres of land, and selling their 
produce in the market of the neighboring city.” 

With a large family to support, the good Herman found it 
impossible to keep his children at home with him, after they 
were old enough to earn their own living, and he had already 
sent his oldest son to Frankfort, to obtain his subsistence there. 
Fritz, the second son, a fine healthy lad, had reached the age of 
fourteen, and it was now his turn to leave home, and make his 
own fortune in the world. 

Accordingly, the father called his son, and seated under the 
shade of an overhanging vine, told him that the time had now 
come for him to bid his parents farewell, and go forth into the 
world to make his fortune. Herman was aman who had al- 
ways put his trust in God, and whohad preserved in poverty and 
distress, a character for honesty and piety. Iis paternal counsels 
to his Fritz, were therefore full of good advice, and the poor boy 
laid them well to heart, and promised to do all as his father 
wished. 

The place to which our young adventurer was to go, was the 
university town of Heidelberg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden. 
Here, an old friend of his father’s, a carpenter by trade, lived, 
and to this man Herman gave his son a letter, hoping that he 
would give him some assistance. 

Ten florins was all the money Herman could give Fritz, but 
this wasa large sum for him to spare. Thankful for so much, 
the young adventurer left his home, his mother, and his broth- 
ers and sisters, with a hopeful heart, and started on the road to 
Heidelberg. One thing we must not forget to mention. The 
thoughtful mother had tied up in a bag enough provisions to last 
her son to the end of his journey, and, with his bag and stick, 
and the ten florina, Fritz was quite independent. 

Our young adventurer slept the first night after leaving home 
inabarn. Karly the next morning, he was again on his journey, 
and till noon he marched bravely on towards Heidelberg. 
When the hour for dinner. came, Fritz seated himself under the 
shade ofa willow tree, by the side of a running brook, and there, 
opening his bag, he took out the bread and cheese, spread them 
upon the grass, and commenced his repast. While he was eat- 
ing, a young man came along, and seeing Fritz, seated himself 
upon the grass near him, and wished him “Good morning.” 
He then inquired what road he was travelling, and upon being 
told to Heidelberg, said he had just come from thence. Fritz, 
unwilling to eat his bread and cheese alone, invited his new 
acquaintance to share it with him, which the poor student glad- 
ly did. In return for this kindness, he told Fritz that the best 
thing he could doat Heidelberg, would be to goto the gate of the 





Madame Hertz, the name of Gretchen’s mother, an excellent 
woman, received Fritz, kindly offered to afford him a home till 
he could get some employment, and treated him in every way, 
like a son. The very first beams of the rising sun found our 
young hero the next morning by the gate of the University, 
waiting for messages from the students. Madame Hertz had 
heartily approved of the plan suggested to Fritz, of becoming an 
errand boy, and he went, full of hope, trusting that he should be 








able to earn some money. But good fortune does not always 
come ata bidding. All that day the poor boy waited in vain. 
No one employed him, and he dared not ask them for errands. 
‘A week passed, and the same bad fortune attended him. He 
hdd not earned half a florin, though he waited patiently at the 
gate where students were constantly passing. 


could earn money enough to pay his kind hostess, he saw a bun- 
dle lying upon the ground, which some one seemed to have 
dropped. He picked it up, and found that it was a pocket book, 


containing valuable papers. On reaching home, he showed it 
«- %€.Adame Hertz. Tho of “7? =" svvenry at It, declarea 
that it oe w ua. pergmann, the rector of the University, 


and the next day she went with Fritz to return it to him. 

M. Bergmann was a most benevolent and kind-hearted man. 
When he found that the poor boy had come to restore his pock- 
et book, which was of the greatest value to him, as it contained 
papers of great importance, he expressed his gratitude in some- 
thing besides words. He had offered a hundred florins for the 
recovery of the pocket book. These he gave to Fritz, and also, 
what was still better, he offered him a situation in the Universi- 
ty which was vacant. One of the servants whose duty it was to 
arrange the room for the lectures, and wait on the professor, had 
left, and this was the place to which Fritz was now chosen. 
We may be sure however that he did not forget his old friends. 
Many were the presents and expressions of love and gratitude 
Madame Hertz received from her adopted son. 

In his new situation, Fritz had a great deal of leisure time, 

which he devoted to study. He obtained a Greek grammar, 
took notes of the lectures, and by his assiduity, soon became a 
proficient in the language. This, however, seemed destined to 
work his ruin. M. Ringer, the Greek professor, was indignant 
at seeing a servant like Fritz devote so much of his time to 
books, and he did everything in his power to prevent it. Nor 
was this all, One day when the professor was explaining a dif- 
ficult passage, he gave an erroneous explanation, Fritz saw 
this, and, stepping modestly up to the professor, he told him re- 
spectfully, that he was mistaken, and gave himself the true 
meaning of the passage. 
Nothing could equal the fury of the professor at this insult, as 
he termed it. In vain Fritz asked for forgiveness, M. Ringer 
declared that he should resign the professorship if Fritz was not 
turned away. M. Bergmann, supposing the stories told him by 
the professor to be true, felt obliged to discharge him, and the 
poor boy found himself once more without any employment. 

About a fortnight after Fritz had left the University, an event 
occurred which proved most favorable to him. M. Ringer, the 
man who had done him such injustice, was taken in an apoplec- 
tic fit On his death-bed, his conscience smote him for his 
treatment of the poor boy. He sent for him, begged his pardon, 
declared to M. Bergmann that he was innocent, gave hima seal- 
ed paper, which he said would make some restitution for his in- 
justice; find shortly afterwards expired. 

This paper of M. Ringer declared that, wishing to make some 
reparation for the prejudice he had raised against Fritz, he ap- 
pointed him his sole heir. Here indeed was a piece of good for- 
tune for the little errandboy. He took leave of his good friend, 
Madame Hertz, established himself at the University, and abe 
voted himself to study. From this time his course was onward 
and upward. His honesty led to his promotion, and his dili- 
gence in study finally resulted in his obtaining a professorship. 








The little errand boy was now a professor, but he did not for- 


One day, while Fritz was at his post, wishing in vain that he . 


dated with seats inside. There being but one vacant seat, the 
newly married pair were subjected to a separation, unless some 





passenger relinquished his place. This, no one appeared dis. 
posed to do, when the Dr. mounted the outside, insisting upon 
the gentleman occupying his seat with his bride. Subsequently 
the Dr. was collecting funds for the College over which he 
presided, and was presented with a handsome donation from the 
stranger he had met in the stage-coach, with the remark that he 
knew nothing of Dr. Humphrey, or Amherst College, save tha 
its President was. gentleman. 
—— 


A SALUTARY THOUGHT. 


When I was‘a young man, there lived in our neighborhood, 
Presbyterian, who was uncommonly upright in his dealings 
When he had any of the produce of his farm to dispose of le 
made it an invariable rule to give good measure, over good, rath 
er more than could be required of him, One of his friends 
observing his frequently doing so, questioned him why he di 
it, told him he gave too much, and said it would not be to his 
own advantage. Now, my friends, mark the answer of this Pres- 
byterian. “God Almighty has permitted me but one joume 
through the world, and when gone I cannot return to rectify mis. 
takes.” Think of this, friends, but one journey through the 
world. [James Simpson. 





—-——— 


HAPPY GIRL. 


Ay, she is a happy girl—we know her by her fresh looks ani 
buoyant spirits. Day in and day out she finds something to do, 
and she takes hold of work as ifshe did not fear to soil her hants 
or dirty her apron. Such girls we love and respect, wherever 
we find them—ina palace or a hovel. Always pleasant and al- 
ways kind, they never turn up their noses before your face or 
slander you behind your back. They have more’ good sens 
and better employment. What are flirts and bustletbound girk 
in comparison with these? Good for nothing but to Jook at; 
and that is rather disgusting. Give us the industrious and hap- 
Py wel, and we caro not who worship fashionable and idle sin- 
pletons. 

-———~+>—__ 


TRUE PRAYER. , 


A little deaf and dumb girl was once asked by a lady, who 
a bc angneaen Nas . slate, “ What is prayer?” The little 
girl took her pencil, and wrote in reply, “ Prayer is the wish 
the heart.” And so it is. All fine words and | beautiful — 
a - God, do not make real prayer without the wish of the 

ear 
“ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed, 
The glowing of a hidden fire, 
That trembles in the breast.” 
ee 

Arr.ictions shall last no longer than till they have done the 
work for which they were sent. 

To be humble and contented is the way to be cheerful. 

















To the Editor of the Companion :—Sir, my brothers and my- 
self have had the pleasure of reading your interesting paper 
many years, and always hail its arrival with joy. If you con- 
sider the few lines below as worthy a place in its columns, please 


insert them and oblige A Youne Sosscriser. 
Boston, May, 1848. 
‘ 


THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


The Northern Lights, the Northern Lights 
How brilliantly they shine, ‘ 
Far off away towards the North 
Like the diamonds of the mine, 


The Northern Lights in olden times 
Were thought great signs of wrath ; 
And that their mr brightness 
Was meant to burn our earth. 


But now those days of dread have d 
And ona cold and pleasant signa” we 
As we gaze upon their mystic furms 

We view them with delight. 


And while we look upon the 
With wonder and delight, aid 


They bring their maker God to mind 
Who doeth all things right. B. 
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